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moment now refuse to serve bread to poets of whose work they dis-
approve, and bus-conductors drive off actors whose performances
have been torn to pieces in the morning papers^ It is impossible
to calculate how far this revolution may go, for it is gathering speed
with every month that passes.

Cynics may put it down to an utter weariness of war and politics,
and an almost utter emptiness of shops, and assert that as soon as
peace and plenty have really made their appearance, the Philistine
Restoration will not tarry. I am inclined, however, to think they are
wrong, or wrong at any rate in large part. It was not only because
large numbers of people were denied the distractions and enjoyments
of normal urban life that books were in such demand during the war,
nor because there was more money to buy them with less to compete
with them in the shops; all one's experience goes to suggest that the
war awoke something in human beings, a revolt, often only half-
conscious, against the material values and dogmas of our civilization,
a deep craving to live in some other way than under the iron com-
pulsion of time's progress, which art and literature were called on to
satisfy. But this newly aroused, or rather newly strengthened craving
was only one stream leading to the revolution: it was joined and
complemented by another stream, whose waters are in no danger of
being dried up by the peace. Cultural diffusion and cultural
competition have come to stay, though they both involve a state
intervention and a national self-consciousness in artistic matters which
is less characteristic of our country than any other in Europe. This
feeling of wearing a hat that doesn't quite fit, or looks somehow a
little bit foreign, is at the bottom of the misjudgments and uncer-
tainties which have marked the growth of the British Council and the
Arts Council; but as no one can conceive of life without the hat now,
we shall no doubt get used to it very soon and evolve a typically
British tilt at which to wear it.

Even twenty years ago, the influential position that has been
reached to-day in our national life by bodies whose business it is to
foster and spread the understanding of the arts would have seemed
remarkable; but if an intelligent Englishman had fallen into a Rip
Van Winkle sleep fifty years ago in some Italian villa and, roused by
recent bombardments, proceeded on a Grand Tour in reverse to his
homeland, he would be utterly amazed at what he saw and heard in
this connection (let alone any other). As he passed through the
ancient capitals he would be perplexed enough at the ramifications
of British Council activity in the sponsoring of lectures, exhibitions,
theatrical and musical visits and propaganda publications; but he
would be even more perplexed at the complaints he might hear from
his own countrymen that the British reading-room was a disgrace if
compared with the American reading-room, or that British plays were